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This report is considefed to constitute the first 
attempt to present a comparative analysis on university level 
programs of educational opportunities. !Phe following topics are 
i^icluded in the analysis': enrolim^ent and retention, demographic 
characteristics, academic background, major subject area, supportive 
services, academic progress, student costs and financial aid, and 
expenditures. . Cited among the findings are the following: that 
academic di'smissal is the iost important reason for leavin-g • > 
•opportunity programs, . followed by personal reasons; that ^iven 
e4iicati'6nal and economic disa^dvantages, educational opportunity 
program students femain in college at high rates as compared to the 
ayerage retention rate for all students in the nation; and that 
opportunity programs serve, as a major vehicle for minority group 
enrollment. Certain practices concerning degree requirements, 
financial aid, and definitions for defining economic disadvantage are 
said to lack consistency across the programs. Stated in^the 
recommendations are the need for comprehensive supportive^ services 
and thte tieed for timely and .accurate accounting of program activities 
and expenditures as the law provides. (Author/AM) 
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.The Honorable Hugh L. Carey " 
Governor of New York 
State Capitol 
Albany/ New York 12224 

Dear Govemo^p Carey: 

Education Law, Section 6452, requires that each of the Dublin 
mjlversxtxes submi't an annual report^de scribing the actiStief of * 
thelr^prograxn -5>f educational opportunity, and ?hat the R^g^nts' 
^1 re^.xew such report and ^forward same, together wiS ?h^L 
connnents and reconunendations to the governor a^d the I^^suSe,..* 

«*..».oT'**^ ''^^°''^^ University and EOP aJthe" 

f^! n f°^^the 1972-73 year wer^ received quite late bv 

^11 in^^'^^^c' '^^^^ university data not being^eceiJed until 

•r:ii'ew Of ^ole doc^f t"^"^^ ^^P^^ent have pAepaLd a ml^daSd ' 
t^e ffrf of T ''^^^ comments 3id recommendations > 

n^o^Lf !f tripartite rej^ort which presents data about the 
m7p TZ ^"^.W" ""^-^"ities alongside similar data i.out 
^OP at the non-public colleges and universities for 1972-73^ T 
Regents amoved that- review for* transmittal at theL re^ul'; 
June, 1975 meeting and it is hereby transmij^ted^ to you. 

Sincerely, 



The- 



Theodore M. Black 
dhemcellor 
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A Compara tive Analy Hi fl f.f 
Public and Private Qppn rtunltv Pi-n prrpmc 
In the State of Neu VnrV 



1972-73 • . . ■ • 

' - - k . ■ ' . • . • 

• I. 1966. . 3t.te progrom was instifuted to advaoce the cause of equality 
of educational opportunity In the City University of York (OJNY) . -.^Ihu 
progra* c«.e,to be known" as S^rch for Educatron. Elevation -and Knowledge <SEEK) 
-1th a similar, program (EDS) ^txtended later to some unita of "the Stkte University 
of ««. Vork <SUN«. u, l-,6,i .a ccparaM, program was Initiated at private colleges ' 
«d universities under the Higher Educat/on Opportunity Program (bSop).-' 

Sections 64il and 6«2 of .the education law, as added By chapter 1077 of ' 
^, th. law. of 1,69, which e«abllahed the HEOP program, provided for a statewide 

coontinatlon of these opportunlty.progra«s at (*mr, SUKJ, and the private colieges 
-Jli'unlversUles under the "a^ls of .the B.oard of Regent,. „ailon was appropriated 

teitlally f or,,l«pU«,ntlng its provisions. ' Appropriations have grown over' the 
W« andfor 197i-73 totai;*d over.'$3^ „1111„„. . ~ 

Section 6M?, P^i s.a.. directs that "the trustees of the State Uni. 
^ veralty ahd Bo,rd if Hi^r Education in the City of »e» Vork shall each furnish " 
_ to the regents, the Di/ector of the Budget. 'and the Chsirmsn of the Senate Finance 

•Conmittee, at least annually, a reoort ^of t-u^ « ^ 

^, *y, a report . . .of the operations of such EOP and ^ 

S8EK programs.*' ' 
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SUMMARY 

Findings 

1. For m2-73, the Legislature approved funds for 23,600 oppor 
tunlt> students'. Actual enrollments were 23,565 (page 3). 

2. In 1972-73, academic dismissal was the most Important reason 
that students left opportunity programs; personal reasons were second 
In importance (page 9). ^ 

3. Compared to the average retention rate for all stude'l^s In' 
the nation, opportunity program students remained In college at a 
rwrkably high rate, especially so considering their educational and " 
leconoofc disadvantages (page 11). 

/ . 4. Opportunity progrLns served as a major vehicle for minority' 

/•group enrollments in 197j2-73. Minority group members made up between . 
55Z atid 92Z of ppporto^i|:y program. 7nroUments in 1972-73. In ccm- 
parisoni only IZ^x/t all undergraduates were memhej^ 6i minority 
grouj^s (page l^jff i 

^ • 5. A majority, of students in opportunity progr'W in 1972-73 

*Mre wome>n <page 12). \ \ ^ \ 

6. Over 90Z of al l\ opportiinlj^rogram students came from 
• f.aailles with iiicooes belowi$10,^. Their a^verage Scholastic Aptitude 

, Test scores were 495 (verbal)\ri^ 460 (math) (pages 17 --^5). 

7. Supportive service/ were used extensively. Forty percent 
of opportunity progra^ studey(s 'received tutoring; ,807. received special 

/ , counseling (pagep 29 - 33) . 

8. Generally, students in foiir-year. opportunity programs in 
. 1972^73 accumulated credits at a tate i)ermit'tlng graduation after 8 to 
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Section 6452, Par. 5.b. , goes on to state that "The Regents shall 
i » . ^ 

review such reports and f orward the same,' along with their comments and rec- 
ommendations ^o the Gove/nor and- the Legislature. . .'• , 

Thifl document accompanies those reports, and includes the "comments 
and recommendJtions'' Mandated. Additionally, an effort has been made to display 
and compare data frpm the three sectors (HEOP, EOP, and SEEK) where th^e are 
State-supported systems of postsecondary education for the disadvantaged. This 
constitutes theVirst attempt to display opportunity program data on a comparative 
■basis. (College bi^scovery, at tfeie two-year colleges In the City of New York,, 
had not joined the;reporting s^^t.em which generated this document in 1972-73. 
Future reports, will include data frc^ Colltege Discovery as well.) 
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• • • r , • - 

10 semesters (page 40), 

^' ^^osts of attending college exceeded available financial aid 
for opportunity program students In 1972-73 by up to $1,329. The dif- . 
ference was made' up by both work anJ loans (pages ,^2-A6>, 

ID, A list of all institution!' with opportunity programs appearsf/ 
as Appendix 

Comments (pages 53 - 54) - > 

1. In all sectors, opportunity programs accounted for a small 
percentage (from four to ten percent) of the total student enrollment. 
However, they did- amount to a large percentage (40% to 60%) of the kon- 
white enrollment at participating institutions, indicatiijg their value 
as a vehicl^ to enhance the <goal bf equality of educational opportunity. . 
Any diminution in the opportunity student enrollment would affect the 
total number of minority students already on campus. 

■ 2. It is interesting to note that the highest ranking job place- 
ment' for opportunity students 'was in the field of education. This is 
particularly significant in light of the tightening of the job market 
in that field but appears to indicate that minority group '^nembers are 
in demand in this profession. The influx of opportunity ^program students 
has helped to diversify and enrich the education profession itse^. 

3. About 25% of opportunity program students who graduated in 
1972-73 went into graduate and professional schools. It is an interesting 
American phenomenon' that such large numbers of f irst-generatibn college 
^graduates pursued further professional or graduate education... This -f* 
development could be attributed to^the high level of aspiration. . confidence 
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.achievement and sophistication on the part ol those students and those , 
who countelled them, 

4. Certain practices lack consistency as examined acrots the . ^ 
three sectors. It Is to be hoped that Iri the contlnulbg^ evaluaton of 
theae programsi the "coordinated policy" envision^ by th« leglsla.-.ion ' 
aaerges. For example: 

(a) While the sectors have now agreed on. a coaunon Income scale 

. for defining economic "disadvantage." « clear understandlni^ of educaUlonal 
- "dlaadvantage.. Is still lacking. For Instance.. 617. of EOP «dn.lts af 
University Centers had RSE scores belowlOO. whilepnly 13Z of EOP admits" 
at the SUNY specialized units fall In this cate^SrV. ^■ 

(b) While HBOP and EOP both assume limited npmber of semesters 
of eligibility to achieve a degree goal, such as ten semesters for a 
normal four-jrear baccalaureate. SEEK 'imposes no .uch expectation. Thus" > 
at the end 6f eight full semesters' thfe av^rage'sEEK student had com- . ' 



pleted 81 credits, the average ^P/HB0P^fi€iIdiIirio6. 

(c> A rational State policy o/ f lnanc;lal | aVf or student^ m 
opportunity programs »clearlV do^s not exist. T^^-^t^ents a=re the ^same 
in- their sociological, educatf^nal and economic <|lrcumstances, \^s such 



for work during term 



-they have similar needs in terms- of availability 
time, and llmlta in term of family resources and ^bility to take on ^ 
high loans. Yet the match between need and aid varies from progra^a 
to program, all the ^ay from no unn^t need at the upstate community 
•colleges to a $950 shortfall at SEHC and above $1,300 at the private " 
two-year colleges. 
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Reconmenda^lona (page 54) ' 

y The public sector central adoiniatratioX should take, care 
to t'ev^te the resources n6cessary for the timely and a^dtn^ate accounting 
of program activities and ex^nditures, as the law provides. N)nly thus 
can the coordination and impt^ovement of program practices for the dis- 
' advantaged in higher education be fully accomplished. 

' 2., the poor performanci erf BOP students at community colleges 
can be directly tr^ to lack 6f cbmprehensive supportive services. 
Every effort must be made to remedy this situation. ,^ ; 
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The State Legialatpre approved funds ^'or the enrollment of 23.600 
opportunity stuaenta in 1972-73. The actual enrollment for the year av- 
erased 23,565.5. l^s,Jhan onepercent under the expected (Table 1). The 
SEEK program was overen.oll^dV^?^. students, while EOF was underenrolUd 
by .631,? and HEOP by 80. * ; . 



/ 



^able l 



Pro3.ct,d .„d*ctu.l Sppoi:tu„Ity.Sr„8r«.-E„r„U.,„u, 1^.73 * 
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a.roui.nt projections .„ difficult to meet cxictly. Undera„: ' ' 
roll„„t for the y«r usually r.pre,e„ts £lrst.s»ester\ttrltl„„ «t .»ade' ' 
up by .eco„d.si„.ster entrants. Because <i its cinVractual .-arra^^enent, ' 
unllU, SEEK a.d E(*. cannot ova.anroU l^-Jntiilpatlon of .attrition. 
Student anrolLants .ere reported according to 'four posslble sessions 
- .tt.nd«,ce "(Table 2). „EOP ,.d the greatest percent, „£ student par- ' " 
tlclpatlon during the su^er;.^lnter sessions, ganerally. were part of a ' 



Tab!^ 2 



Opportunity Ptfograa Enrollmene«, 1972-73 



/ - 



I — <^ 



Suoner' Attendance as Percent 
of Fall Enrollment- Winter 
Attendance as Percent of 
Spring Enrollment 



lumrner 



SEEK 




NA 



Fall 



8.915 



Winter 



NA 



Spring 



9^3 



SuniDer% 



NA 



Winters 



NA 



HEOP ; 

' Four Year 



1.18A 



3,902 



303 



3.770 



30.37. 



8.07. 



Two "Year 



197 



222 



217 



3A1 



■ 88.77. 



63.67. 



Part-Time 



254 



1.110 



39 



1.371 



22.97. 



2.8% 



feOP ; 

, University 
Centers . 



.IA5 



2.843 



2.896 



5.17. 



0.0%' 



University 
-tolleg^s 



• 429 



3.309 



:206 



3.211 



13.0% 



6.4% 



Special 
Units 



21 



605 



53 



531 



Ag &' Techs. 



161 



-0_ 



131 



3.57. 



io.0% 



•a.0% 



Cooviunity 
, Colleges 



.298 



2.480 



TOTALS 



2,533 



23,547 . 944 



126, 



2.290 



23,584 



12.0% 
11. ,1% 



5.5% 
■4. 1% 



. .rl«.t.r or ,u.rt,r .rr^eaent. Ov.r.U. «„„ than UX of th, oppor- 
.tunlt, .t„d.„t. .tt.„d,d /he «..«,« session, while fewer than K th. ' 
vinter. ^ ^ 

Ih.t. is little br no provision for' summer work for 'EOP /SEEK 
students. residenti.Hi;pue,3 normally run pre-freehman summer 

programs. Many upperolass students In^all sectors attend summer sessions 
With little or no program support. 

^ More.than „f .1, opportunity students were enrolled In four . 
(or five) year, full-time baccalaureate programs (Table 3). . ' , 

Although thei^was ..„ .overall increase of 37 students between the 
Uil and spring enrollments, five of the „i„. groups listed in Table 4 . 
.bowed decreases ranging from 3.<ft to I-a:*^. The fall to spring net gai; 
r.«.Ued despite the fact that ab,»t 1« of th5se students .who attended 
.th. fall semester did not return in the. spring <T.ble.5).' Hore than ' 

<56.«, of these students transferred or graduated." white the rest 
..ttrlt«l. Thus, heavy spring term admissions, especially at the City 
•Onlversity. -weie used to keep up the overall enrollment average. ' 

^ The reasons for separation of students from the program are rknked 
tn Table 6. Even though aoademic dismissal was the primary ca^se of sep- 
.ration. trsasferrsS a,d acaSemLc leave cannot be construed to mean "at- 
trition... Since transf .rrii«- implies continuing the edu'cational process ■ 
*iU voluntary leave, of absence can be terminated at any .time by re- ' 
•nrollaent. ' ^ . 

" ' / • 
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Table 4 

Opportunity Program Attendance • 

Fr^^P-f? a^roUments 
Froa Fall Enrol Iments^ 1972.73- ^ 



j_ Sector 


1 Olfference in 
j Earollpents ' 










[HEOP: > , 
L Four YftflT- 


: -l-'^P 




1 Two YPiiT. 


•»-ll9 




L Part^Tlmfe ^ } 


•►261 ^ 




I EOP; 1 
1 Iftilveifslty 1 


■1 

•*53 




Ifcilvferslty 1 


-98 





Comnuinlty " » 



TOTALS 



/ 



18 
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\ Table 5 



Change in Enrollment of Opportunity Students Who Attended the F-ll 
Semester, 1972, and Who Returned for th^ Spring SemS' 1973 



• SECTOR 



SEEK 



HEOP ; 
• Four-Yr. 



Two-Yr. 222 

« 

Part-Tim(!^ 1,110 



EOP ; 
Univ* 
Centers 



FALL 

ENROLLEES 



8,915 



3i902 



RETURNED 

FOR 

SPRING 



7,832 



3.506 



186 



859 



CHANGE IN 
NO. STS. 



-1,083 



- 396 



36 



251 



Z CHANGE 



-12. ir 



AO A 



-16.^. , 
-25.6 



GflADS. 
72-73 



unspe- 
cified 



-630. 



. 77 
27 



OUT 

TRANS 

72-73 



NA 



69 



TRANS. 



NA 




) 



Table 6 



Rank Order of Program Separation 



Program 



Conditions 




20 
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Table 7 



Average 'Retention Rates for Opportunity Programs a^d 
National Avetages, 197?-73 . 




Dflnltlons:- 1. Returned for a third academic semester. 
^# Keceived a degree^ 

^* ^^'f b«l^/'^"' °' '^'"""'^ 'he ninth semester 

, ^ L«oM«J "^'^ ^if'h semesteir for 

/ an associate program., .• f 

4. Received a degree, returned or transferred. 
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^ . Xhere is no one standard definition of "retentio>^r "attrition" 
fop coUeg^u^nts, The data in Table 7 are displayed accor^-ing tj, 
the four -Qs^comiaonly used indices. Measured by any of these standlrds, 
program student performa;ce is r'emarkable, in light of the fact of tie 
severe academic .disadvantages with vjhich such students enter colUge . 
The persistence rfttes for HEOP two-year and part-time program! 
^ and EOP special units do not provide reliable data. The internal dij- . 
.ferencesamon^ institutions, the small samples and/<^r the short histjies ' 

of the-vindividual programs do not provide>n adequal:e data base. SU^Y 
^ did not report on jiumbers of part-time EOP students. SEEK claims noi 

part-time students are enrolled. Of the other programs, HEOp-^tudenis 
• had the best persistence across the four definitions, so that their per- 
sistence was better than the national aVeragel on the fikt 1?hree measures 
(Table'^ 7). - 

The total number of graduates among- opportunity students had reached 
3,713 by the summer of 1973. ^ ^ 

Demographic Chhracteristi.^ nf Opportunity s^ uients. iQVP.y -T 

Between fall^970 and fall 1972 the racial characteristics of 
full-time undergraduAt^^|nrollments throughout the State changed, re- 
flecting 'increased nunib'A of minorities (Table 8). The largest gain^ 
were in the categories" of black and Spanish- surnamed, while "Ot^ers"^ 
decreased. , . \ . . , f w 

( ■ \ » . ■ ; 
■ . I 

I. American Council on Education data. • " . 
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Table -8// 

11 



Percent Distribution of FuU-Tlm^ Un4firgraduate, Enrollment bv 
Ethnic Identiifcy, Fall 1^7a versus Fall/ 197?, 
I all Campusj&s with Opportunity ProgrflUs 



\ 
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Native /■ 
Americ^ 


Black/ 
Negro 


Oriental 


"^^^ ^ 

Spanlsh- 

Surn anted 


\^ Others 


1970 




5.9X 


,1. a 


y 2.27, 


\^90.57. 


1972 


Q.3. 


8.6 


t.2 


3.5 




Z Chang^ 


0.07. 


+2.7% 


♦0.17. . 


♦1.3X 


-4.\|7. 


>! i ■ . ■-• - • ' 



Between 19'68 and 1972 the.mo*8t Important enrollment Increased oc- 
curred a»ong black and Spanish- sur named students, especially at the Pity 
University (Table 9). Relative decreases !in white (Others;, enrollments 

were evident across the iSiole State, especially within Cl\- and State- 
operated Ins^iltutlons (Table 10). 



Opportunity Programs have favored the ethnic 



^ Cnorltles In terms of 

the.tl|^'st ys.- their enrollments. The percenjf of opportunity students be- ' 
ponging to a minority gr^up" ranged f rom>,07. at the commu'nlty colleges; 



X. 



/ to 92.27. at SEEK (Tdbld 11). 



Opportunity students tepded to be older (over 2L years of age); a 
majority wer« female (Table/2). HEOP two-year aftd'part^tlme programs 
and BOP community col lege Programs bad high percentages of students over 
25 years of age. The prfiss of student numbers and limited resources avail. 
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Tabh 9 

Suanary of Minority Growth.for Instltutl 
Participating In Opportunity Program; 



ons 



CUNY 1968-72 
^rtvat^l96l 



72 



SUNY State 
Operated Coll? 
1969-72 



SUNY Cocmnunity 
Colleges! 1969-72 



CUNY 1971-72 



Private 70-72 



SUNY Sta.te Oper. 
.College*' 1971-72 



SUNY Coauiunity ' 
Colleges 1971-72 



Ijlatlve 
Aoerlcan 

♦14^.87. 



- 0.3 



♦199.3' 



*276.3 



•»-2.97. 



•20.2 



♦33.6 



*49.0 



Black . 
*521.67. 
♦124.8' 



♦I 18. 8 



♦102.9 



+18.3 



•»'22.5 



+13.2 



+33.3 



Oriental 
'♦112,. 9% 



t 

+192.9 



.♦90.8 



•24.2 



♦34.0 



•ila.j 



Spanish - 
Surname d 



♦617.7% 



Sub- 
Total 

♦423,0r. 



•+47.9 



+129.2^ 



+77.2 



♦61.4 



♦5.4 



HO. 2 



+61 



.i 



+127.2 



+99.9 



+19,6 



+17.5 



+14.7 




-2.4 



+23.0 



+16.6 



+21.8 



•1.7 



'2.9 



♦0.8 



+i.4 



Total 
f+67.37. 
*10.7 



+21.2 



+25.4 



+3.65 



Pro- 

portiona 
Increas^ 



6.3 
5.7 



6.0 



3.9 



••3.6 



5.4 



13.5 



8.6 



6.4 



^' ii£A»\ non-minority .students /\^' . . . ^ 

2. • Proportional increase of minorities to the increase of total enrollment- e c / 
' tjr:: minorities at CUNY increased at a rate 6 3 time 'fftftXl 

-than the rate of increJfee.'^ , . ^ 
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Table 10 

Changes in Racial/Ethnic Distribution, 
Total Full-Tine Undergraduate Enrollments 



i 


Native 
Amer. 


Black/ 
Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish- 
Surname 


* 

Subtotal 
Minorities 


Others 


1968 


0.21 


3.97. 


2.27. 


i.TT. 




92.17. 


1972 


0.3 


14.5- 


2.8 


7.' 2 


24.8 


75.2 


Changfe 
'68- '72 


■K).l 


no. 6 


•K).6 




' •*-16.j^ / 


-16.9 f 




PRl 


s II ■ 
1 

VATE UNIVERSITIES AND COt.t.RT.RS 








Nattye- 
Amer.*' 


Black/ 
Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish 
Surname 


Subtotal 
Minorities 


Others 


1968 


o.'sz 


■2. ax 


l.ll 




' 6.2X 


93.87. 


19-^2 


0.3 


5.6 


1.2 


1.8 


/8.9 


91.1 / 


Change 
'6a-'72 


.0.0 
~* — I t 


+2.8 


-0.5 


to. 4 


/ 

' /+2.7 


-2.7 / 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES AND COT.T.Pr.Rg 





Native 
Amer. 


Black/ 
Negro 


Oriental 


Spanish/ 


Subtoj:^ 
Min^lties 


1 — / 

Othl^fe) 


1969 


0.17. 


2.57. 


0.3,7. 


^ Surndm^ 
6.57 


3.47. 


96.6? 


1-97^ 


0.3 


5.0^' " 


0.7 


1.1 - 


7.1 


92.9 


Change 
'69- '72 


•«).2 








+3.7 


-7 















COMMUNITY COLLEfiKS 





Native 
Amer. 


, Black/ 
i. Negr6 


.Oriental 


Spanish 
Suciiaroe 


Subtotal 
Minorities 




1969 


0.17. 


.-.3.67. 


0.27 


1.27.1 


• 5,1". 


Other;s ' 
94.97 


1972 . 


O.l 


^^^5.0 


■ 0.3 


i.s"' 


7.3- 


92.7 


Change 
'.69- '70, 


\o.0 


. n.4 


+0.1 


-0.6 


♦2.2 


-2.2 



/ 
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Table 
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Percent Di8trli;t»t4ori of Opportu/ilty /rog^am Students 
^ According to Race^ 1972/.73 




J 
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Table 12 , • 

Sex and Age Summary of Oi4£inlty Students, 1972-^3 

■ . ) . ■ 




•ble tor this population -- tK« nlHi, e. 

I"'!' .on . tue oldit, often part-tine (by necessity) . 
. dl..a.«,taged student ... present, a problem, as yet unsolved. Host ' 
■. frnr.. resources continue to be allocated to the £ull.tl.e student. 

. With the us^of incce scales to determine economic ellglblUty'jor 
th... pxo«ra.,.-ove. 9<« « tf,e Opportunity students ce fro« families ' 
gross incomes of less than «0.000 (^able U>. ^ siudents were 
^ independent, with, virtually no .nco„e while attends, college CXa^le 1., . 
.The percentage o^ studenta that ca.e fro« households of over.four nenberl 
-Sed fro, m to ^X. KEO. p.rt.tlie.progra„s enrolled the largest 
percent Of independent students and those f ro„..fd.sUed fWues. student 
. .*P ca^.fro. large Wu^s were In gr^^^est .iiber at HEOP two-year 
and EOP speciai units. ^ ' ' ,•■ . ^ ' ' \ 

By far the grea^esU percent of ^rried studeHts ver^ at HEXJp" 
-two.yaarandpart.ti.eprogra«s.andthe'™tyc^ ^ 
. A .^U percent^, of students received Veterans Benefits and'- - 

Social Security funds while two to four tlmA« ^ 

■ ^^^^ as many receivecH Social 

Soryices assistance (Table lA) R«,.^„^ ' ' 

. f Die-iAJ. Recent figures indicate dramatic rises 

in these categories in 1973-7A and 197'A-75. 

✓ ^ > * 

Academic Back ^rounH 

SPPortunlty student? have had. by definition, a poor academic ' 
preparation for a successful college career. In fact, between 16. and ' ' 
6« of the entrants did not have acadenlc high school diplomas (Table • ' 
15). Between m and 9« of those admitted to the progra^'dd high 

•chool averages under 807., many rankin.. in i ... 

, nviny ranKing in the lower 'thrtee quintiles of 

their graduating classes. • \ 
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^ The CoQBunity College opportunity programs had -a high percentage 
of .tudents in these "disadvantaged" categories, while the SUNY special 
units had the .least of any group. 

The mean Regents Scholarship Examination score for the prospectlv 
. coUege-going populatibn. in Fall .1972, was 138. • The curve of these 
scores was (positively skewed so that the median fell at 133, and th^ 
^ 66th perceyile was a score of 160 (Table 16), Most, opportunity student, 
_ at the SUNY operated campuses* ana the community colleges had RSE scores 
under 160; in fact, more than.half earned scows und"er 100 - the 28th 
P^centile (Table >7). The EOP special units- Were ai exception; the 
najority of their students had scores' above 160. I^SE scores were not " 
available for HEOP and SEEK populations; they were a requjlrement for 
entrance only at SUNY, 

. "The .eanS&iT scores for New York State are displayed in Table 18. 
Tl^e average math and verbal scores were ^95. and ^60, respQctively. A 
•core of 560 marked the 81st percentile in mathematics and the ^2nd per- 
centile in verbal skills, which meant that 197. of the test-takers scored 
560 and above on matlv and 28% scored 560 and above on the verbal test. 

The percent of opportunity students who scored above 560 ranged 
from 0,0 to 23Z on. the math and 0.0 to 17% oh the verbal. HEOP two-year 
programs had- no students in this range, while the BOP special units had 
the highest percentage, of students^iK^oring above 560. Other Significant 
percentage, of students in this range were found at the EOP University 
Centers and Ag and Techs. 



\ \ 
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Table 16 



Percentile Distr;lbution of RSE Scores, 
1971 Series for High School Seniors 

Entering College Fall, 1972 . ~ , . 

Source: Bureau of Higher apd^Professional 'Educational 
Testing, State Education Department 



Score Ranges 


Percentile jaanges 


160+ . 


66-99 


lAO-159 


54-66 


120-139 


.' 41-54 


100*119 - . 


= 

♦ 

"^28-41 


80-99 


14-28 , 


60-79 


3-l"4 


, . ■ _ i 

• LesQ than 

60 "^^-W 


-3 

— ■ , . 
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MeAn » 1^8 




hvJxan = 133 Positively skewed. 
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Table 19 displays the accumulative distribution^ of combined SAT 
.cores for opportunity students. • 'Most students (80. - 100Z)%c.red below 
l.OOO. No HEOt entrants to the part-time program, scored-over 760 (com- 
bined). . ' , 

- The SEEK program did not report high school, rank, type of diploma, 
RSE or SAT scores for 1972-73, 
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^ "'1°'^ S"b1ect Area of Stjurfy OppoirtanifY .^^.. ^ents: 197^,7. 1 

Tss-Ye^: Ataoni t^e public college students in opportunity pro- 
gnuu, public service-|:ela'ted technologies and business and coor^erce- 
^technologies were "the :^ost popular fields of study, in ^972, Most HEOP 
. .tudents were -working tdward two-.year degrees in the liberal arta and 
hu«wn ser^ces (Table 20)N / ^ \ 

, Four-Year: Social sciences and education^er. the most important 
y~blect areas of .tudy a^^ng opportunity students and reluUrly admitted 
students. 'Business and, management also ranked high for both regular', 
•nd special program students (Table 21). 



Supportiv e Services ^ 



The disparity between the education^Ktools possessed by the op- 



portunity student an^ the performance demanded at the college level re 



quires that a^j or effort in ^ducatioiml «mpport, • remediation and de- 
velopment be|undertMcen. mee^r 'the challenges presented by the ' 
^inadequate high scLl pr.paraf n of opportunity students, public and 
private institutions thrcH^hout|' the State have deveIop.^d c/prehensive 
pr/grams of/tutor4, counseling and dev,elop«entaWsuppoVt^ve/4edial 
courses.^ f j \ ' 

1» SEEK did /notj provi<^e this' information. 
2^ Commun|ty cjl^eges ^n^ra|lly exclu^eZ 
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assist students in a non-formal, supportive 
setting, to help them master basic techniques. Patterns of usage of this ' 
•ervice varied widely <Table 22), with the average t^tee at.a SUNY Ag and 
Tech receiving hours yearly, and a SEEK student only 9.6. This/may Re- 
flect the greater availability of. other forms of academic^pupport at -CUNY. 
Tutoring tends to be less used as the student moves /into the upper levels, 
although still 2(a - 30Z of the users are from th^ group. 
. \ Tutoring often appears-^ to be most effective when the tutor is a 
peer of the tutee; this process .4ias proved 'effective at many educational " 

» '■9 

levers. Graduates, or professionals (advaflced degree holders), ,are used 
^ when the subject natter is highly specialized (Table 23). This* is espec- " 
ially true at the SUNY Uni^etdi'ty testers and specialized units. 

JhS^ious areas in^whlQh* tutoring was" offered, mathematics, l^n- 
;e arts ahd study skills tend to predominate. Students at SEEK did demon- 
•t/rate /I greater need than those in the otW sectors for tutoring in non- . 



basic skills areas. 



services are provided to help students in defining and 
resizing thMr goals. These services are always available tp .opportunity 
program ^^udents. The number of contact hours during which students actually 
saw counselors varied greatly, however, with a range from' nearly sixty 
hours^ s^ent-re'r-'selweek period at HEOP two-year institutions to 7.9 
hours for paf't-time students (Table 24).. The number of students per coun- 
selor (caseload)' ^showed great variation, but as counseling personnel were 
teported.by headcount, with many part-time staff involved in the private 
•ector, extrapolations are difficult to draw. 
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Counselors perfom a variety of functions. Educational counseling 
nearly always t^eir primary activity (Table 25), but personal, psy- 
chological, financial and vocational coUnseWpg' were also provided. It • 
i« i«portant to note' that all of these ar^ services normally thought to 
be available as a natter of course at collegiate institutions, but whi6h 

■ust be- A,ecially provided for , opportunity progra.^' students. '\ 

\ ■ .. ■ \ 

ilal coursevork . Students in these programs usually take a \ 
•eries of iourses, some for noj credit (remedial), and othets vith_^rong 
eiipha^es on Vaslc skills, as they move into the regular college cujriculumA 
^Coursea in thV language arts comprised one\ third of all such courses taken, \ 
and nath/sciertees one-fourth. ^ ' 

Coopl^t^ion rates ranged from 69% to 93% in such courses.' HEOP 
h^d the most successful comi^etion , rate of all the four-year full-time 
programs (Table 28). , ^ 

In .urn, the average opportunity program student who availed himself/ 
herself of program services (40Z of all students for tutoring, 81% for 
counseling), received an> average of 25 hours of tutoring and 21 hours of ' 

^ counseling (Table 29). If he/she was in a remedial class, the'average 
.ize wa, fewer than- 8 students, meeting an javerage of four hours a week 
for fourteen weeks; the average student received 13 hours of such class " 

.tlae. 
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Table 27 

Percent Distrlbiitlon of Remedial/Develop- 
aental /Supportive Courses Utilized 
by Opportunity Students, "1972-1973 



\ / 

\ 



/ 

■J 



Courses 


Percent 




Stuav Skills 




\ 


L«nguaf^e Arts 


3A.7 ^ 




KeaolnR Skills 


\I7.0 




_ Mnth- Sciences 


2V.O 




other . 


1U4 \ 


\ 


TOTAL 


j 100.07. \ 


/ 


1 ■ . 


% 

< 


\ 

I 


X: ■ • 
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Table 28 

Completion Rates, Remedial/Developmental/ 
Supportive Courses, 1972-1973 





SEEK 


HEOP 




Four 
Year 


Two 
Year 


Part- 
Time 


\l* Cora- 
_pletinp; 


78. 7X 


89.0 


87\l 


68.9 



Univ. 
Cntr. 



^ \ EDUCATIONAL \pPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 



Univ. 
Colls. 



69.6 



Sp icial 
Units 



92.5 



Agr^ 
Techs. 



90.9 



72, 



Comm. 
Colls. 



State-, 
wide ' 



78.8 
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Acaderilc Progress of Qpportuntty Students, 1972.7^ 

Two standard measures of. student achievement are grade point 
average and rate of credit acbumulation. A third measure, rate of re- 
tention/attrition^ Has been examined earlier. ^ 

The percent distribution of grade point averages, based on a //.O 
scala. ^8 exhib/ted in Table\30. ' Of four-yfear p^rograms, opportunity 
students at t\L university cen^^rs demonstrated the most favorable ovpr- 
-all aisfcrllMitj^on of GPA by havii,g the \eabt number of students under 0.9 
and the m^t studentk over 2.4. 'The distributions of the two-year pro- 
gr<ias varied so that no one,f.rogrim eKhibited" an outstanding distribution 

' • Op^^ortunity students are expected to acqumulate an average of at 
least 12 semester iour^ j'er ter^. . Based^on a time-lengttien^d d;gree pro- 
grai. it wpuld nprmally take an opportunity student ten semesters to 
graduate in a regijlai: four-year program and six semesters in a regular 
two-year program. ' ~ . * 

' ' '\ ■ " . 

• Table 31 displays the average number of credits accumulated by 

those students, in each seLster of attendance' category, the relatively i 

16w number at the eighth semester in SEEit (813). may represent, the lack 

of a policy ai;mo8t CUNY campuses in that year on maximum length of 

tenure or entitlement in a SEEj^ program. I, / 

• " \ ■ ■ ■ I y 

\ ^*^^T ""^^""^ ^"'Jit accumulat$Ln against feinimum 

••exp^\cted performance," U^, accuUating credit?' ^t a rate s'ufficient 
to- g^^<hiate in three .years from a ^o-year, or 'f ive^years.f rim a four- ' 
year, institution. By the fifth s^fi^ter of^bachdlor' s degree programs, 
Bost students in the public instituti|6^er7 below the minimally expected 



I 
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credit ^coumlatlon Ceo credits). At .the eighth semester,' when regular 

students were expected to graduate, all these programs, )xcept SEEK, 

•surpassed their expected credit accumui»tion (96.' credits) 

The community colleges and the ag at^d' techs also, were below 

the expected ranges while HEdP fwo-year programs met or exceeded them. ^ 

Th\ percent of students "on ttack," then, fluctuated according^to the ' 

avenge rate of credits accumulated. Overall,^ SEEK demons^ated the 

. lowesV percent of students in baccalaureate programs "on track," while 

^ IJEOP 4d the^st. ■ Xiie community colleges had few^r than tWo-thirds ' 

iCtheiYPP°"""^.'y students meeting the expected ^te of credit ac 
cumulatl 




Financial Aid for Qpp ortunit^^ Sttiripn^ ^ 

in 1972-73, "opportunity students camq from families which^ had 
such limited resources to devotee to education that coUega ^cces's would 
have been virtually den^d if it had not been for opportunity programs. 

l^^rageVcoilYge-going costs are ^erived 'from diti submitted hy 
the various insLtutV^ns participating in opportunity programs. In \972. 
^3, fli^npiaJr^jX^ersonnei\reporty between $2,1^0 and $A,p00 in annual 
anse^ for opport,^nity student. eloUed in bachelo^Ts degree programs, 



and>l,7Q0 to $2,70b for students. entoUad in associate degree programs 
(Tablfe 331.. . 

Bet^se financial assistance fpr disadvant;aged students has never 
been sufficient to offset all the collige-going costs (Table 33), a 
student's budget can be examined in terms of tho . . priority costs which 
mi, be met so that a person can satisfy the institution's minimum demands. 

.\ . . ■ . • . ■ ■ 
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I financial a 



piffles as^me a secondary importance in institlitioAa 
^ackagini;, so that the defi>^it .between aid Mjjd.cost is made ^o fall 
directly lupon the student. . Tables 34 and 35 dtemonstrate the ratio of 




educationkl costs -to living qosts ^'oj each group. The highest educational 

^ .]^J^^^^^ ^°^» tuit'ion, 
e lining costs are ^87. ofl fte total, at SEEK, with n\ tuition charge. 
J^anta in aid ti pi^ogr^m students are not suff!^oie^t to prc^jsrlde 
^adequate funds for ijivitig expenpea, once educationafco^s hayd.be^n 



ded|»cted\<Tables' J6 and.k?), i/ \ '' \ 

Table ^36 slibws. tha^ A every case grant funds wete in^ifficlent 
ii^il Aid lli^^ng costs for program students; ijj^s and 



to cover educatiorf 



. work were necessary to- make up the diff erence^ as. shown in Tabl6 37. While 

" • • ' ■ " ■ • 'J 

.^community college students' costs appear' tojbejmatib -met by' grant funds, 

this figure results from an apparent f^ilil^e feo^facti^r in; the si?able 
numbers of married students (257. - T^ble U) involved, whi,se costs' are 
much highetf. 'This also suggests that the actual ga{| experienced by 
students at HEOP two-year institutions is even higher, than the $1,329 
displayed in Table 36. , ' . ' . 

<■ in ter^s of the sgurces of financial aid, l;he net financial aid 
contribution made by the combined. resources of the State of New Xork 
wet6 greater than either federal or instifitionali resoutpes, dJe largely - 
to opportunity program grants. .SEEK and fouf-year SyNV student* received 
*the largest opportunity grants, while HEOt two- yea^ students received the 
least financial aid from- this source (TablaCse) 
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Grents and waivfers among the private institutions differed greatly, 
with the ser^or inaititiitions providing four times as much aid as two- 
yeAr ^Institutipns* Whil^p these institutional funds were from private 
resQUif^ces, iMititutionai funds committed by CUNY and SUNY were from 
public funds, appropriated to the colleges through their regular operating 
budgets. Therefore, the amount of State/public aid Jic/ SUNY and CUNY 
students ^/as even more substantial than indicated^i- 

The average BOG^ awards. are sometimes read as an indicator of 
the levels of commitment by participating instjitutiops to opportunity 
students. Private f ouu-ty^ar colleges and universities provided their 
students with the most EOG money. However, low EOG grants? to program 
students might also indicate sizable numbers of non-progra^ disadvantaged 
stt/dents at a campus. The more expensive private institutions* also 
provided students with higher NDSL loaris. HEO? four- year students, on 
th^ average, worked more than other students.^ furthermore, federal 
sources of fiiiancial aid totaled the most at^ institutions where costs 
were the greatest. i " 

•Private college grants by four-year institutions to opportunity 
students ave rag ed^^2 1.27. more than the special opportunity grants. In 
all, the amounts of .institutional funds were almost equal to. all the 
financial aid resources of the State, which represented under 407. of 
the total available aid (Table 38). In other programs, state resources, 
as a percent of total aid, averaged up to twice that in private four- / 
year colleges. 

(SEEK did not pfovide tjie information necessary for the above analyses.) 

1. EOG^ow SEOG) is federal money awarded discretionarily by the in- 
stitution to needy students. 



/ 



2. In the C^lege Work-Study Program (CWSP). 
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. Table 39 



^ Percent Distribution of Fin^inci^l Aid 
to Opportunity Students, 1972-73 




\ 



]?ercent 
Dibtribution 


HEOP. 
Four 
Year 


EOP' 
Four^ 
■ Ye^ 


HEOP 
.' Two 
Year 


■ EOP 
Ag &' 
Techs. ' 


EOP 
Com^ 

Col: 




Grants 




• 82.67. 


83.57. 


86.9% - 






Loans • . 




IA.2 


10.2 


• 8.6 


■ — rr- 


Work • 




3.2 


• 

6.4 


4.6 


1 -L ' 



Apparently, the availal^ility of. federal work, loan and grant r^4 
- sources enabled opp'ortunity st^denfcs to attend the higher-cost private 
institutions. Work souij'ces cajn not.be as readily used byl opportunity ■ 
staidents as by others, as work takej away from.atudy time.which the aca- 



"> ,.<remically disadvantaged studejt need^, especially in the first' years. 

relatively moderafe amounts engendered 



vThis helps to account for the 
through this source. 



Opportunity Prop;rfli ns Expend^tures^972-73 



I I 

For regular college students, college-going budgets were sinjilar 
to those of opportunity stu<|Lnts in terms of costs to the student. How- 
ever, opportunity students j(rexe provided with essential supportive ser- 
•vices (Table 29) to insure /a successful college experience. The costs 
of these services were incurred in addition to regular college-going 
costs. The extent of th^se costs and the services they represent will 
be examined here. 
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Professional services were supplied by numerous administrators, 
counselors and teachers who. worked within the opportunity programs 'to 
provide necessary supportive services. Table 40 shows thdt .the ^ai±6 
of students to special program personnel ranged from 9:1 at SEEK tb 
73:1 at the SUlrt four-year campdses. However, numerous persons in 
"regular" SUNY lines devote professional/time to program students. 
There appears to be no correlation between services to students, 
measured in caseload, and expenditures ; while HEOP two-year units had 
the loweaj per-student expenditure for support services ($160), the 
ktudent/ i^taff ra'^io is below^ average at 25:1. ' . 

, Table 4o ' - ' . 



professional Personnel Caskoad of Opportunity 
Students and Average Suppoitiye Services Ex- ' 



— — 


Total Prof^s-^ 
sionai Staff * i 


Caseload^ 


Expenditures 2 


SEEK 


1.009.5 


■8.9, 


i 

$ 1.139 


;HEOP 

Four-Year 


20A.5 


f 

. 15.5 ' 


1.062 


EOP ' 

FoCir-Ye^r 


■ 84" ' ' 


73" 


- 479' 


Average Four-Year 




. 14.6 


910 


HEOP 

Two- Year 


11-. 3 


24.9 


160 


Part-Tim^ 


30.2 1 


'41.1 


20 3 '• 


EOP 

Special Units 


5,2 


28.1 


568 


A;^. 6t Techs 


19.0 


29.9 


350 , 


tomraunitY CoILsl- 


59.7 


40.0 


428 


Average Two-Yr*/ 
Other 




36. H 





fi2 



\: ;;";>.°L!!"?!"!° „^°,^ ^;:°°"°".°" P"g^°- (he adoount only, . 



on behalf of 



Table 41 summarizes those program expenditures incurred by each program 



j opportunity students. As in Table. 36. financial aid for. educational 
expenses fluctuated according lo tuition tbsts,'so that ^Utf^e grant financial • 
^aid received by students at two-year private colleges went\,ard tuiti.n, books 
^nd fees. ' ' , ' . 



\ 



Table 41 

^Total Opportunity ^Program Expenditures Per Student: 
Supportive Service Costs £lus Tuition, Fefes and Books 
.itiS« Living Costs (from all sources) 




Dat^ incomplete for SEEK. \ 



\ V 

Student: neerf^ 



• Private- fou^-year institutions ^xpendod the greatest amount of dollars per ^ 
opportunity student, and tl^e tw.-year'^^l leges, the l,ast\ Despite^the lack" of 
tuition at CUNY. the^SEEK programs expended as much as, or more than, the other- 
public s.ct.r .programs. Unfortunately, 'sEEK did not supply all necessary financial 
aid data to makte totally satisfactory comparisons. 
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«.ae the uc^nest of s„b^t„l of th. report, o„v.r,a in'tMs analy.u 
.renders „oor ,peo.^ reoo^e„a.r.™,. 

1. order. Mere derail^ reco„e„da„ons wUl ■acco.p.n, our a„a:,,u of 1,73-74 
report r. 

. 1. In .11. sector,, opportunity pr6gra„s accounted for a s„a 11 percentage 
«^ four to ten percent) of the total stud^Kt enrollment; .However, the, did ' 
,^ ..ount to a Urge percentage («,, to 60« of the non-whUe enrollment at 
l-rticpating instuutlons. IndlcatlV thei^ va\ a, a vehicle to.enhance the 

goal of equality of educational opportunity, w I i 

'r -3, iiny diminution in the oppottuilty 

..^.ent enrolment „o.d affect the tot,l .„her of .„oHty students already on 
campus* j , ^ , 

; 2. It^ is interesting to ;;He that the highest ranKIng Job placement for ■ ■ 
opportunity students was In the field of education] ' Thl^ Is particularly ' ' 
•isnlf leant In light of i^e tIghte^ng.of the job marKet In^that field hd't ' 
spears to Indicate that .InoWty Up members are , In demand. In this profession. 
The influx of opportunity, program, students has helped to dlverif. and enrich the 
education profession Itself. ' ' ^ 

3. About! 253 f * opportunity program students ,*o graduated In • ^ 

»ent graduate and P"-'--tonatTcWls...^t'Vs „ -interes^ 
Phenomenon^ that such large numbers , 

pursued further prbfesslonal .or graduate e*,catloh; - This development co«d be 
• .ttrlbuted to the high level of asplritlo^. conVldenie. achievement .,d 
.ophlstlcatlon on the part of those, students .and those .*o co^nseUed t,,em - 
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4. Certain practices lack consistency as examined across the three 
sectors. It is to be ;hoped that in the continuing evaluation of these programs, 
the ..coqrilnatedj policy., envisioned by the legislation emerges. For example: ' 

(a) While the sectors have now agreed on a common income scale ^or 
defining economic ..disadvantage,., a clear understanding of education^ '.disadva^^ge.. 
is still lacking. For instance", 61% of .EOF admits at University Centers had RSE ' 
scores below 100, while only 137. of EOF adaits at the SUNY specialized unit« fall 
in this category^ * ' ! .v. 

'(b) While HEOP and EOP both assume a limited number of semesters of eligiMlity 
to achfeve a degree goal, such as ten semesters for a normal four-year baccaUUreate, 
SEEK imposes no such expectation. Thus at the end. of eight full! semesters. theV" ' 
average SEEK student had completed 8.1 credits, ^Iverage EOP/PlioP student 106 

(c) A, rational State policy of financial aid^ students ilr^ortunity 
prograns clearly does not exist. The students are the same in their sociological, 
educational and economic circumstances. As such they have similar needs in terfps ' 
of availability for work during term 'time, and limits, in term of family resources 
and ability to take on high loans.* Yet the, match between need.and aid varies 

from prbgcam to program, all the wav fmm 

g am, the way from no unmet need at the upstate comriiunity 

colleges to a §950 shortfall at SEEK and above n,300 at the private two-year . 
colleges. * 

5. The public sector central «dmi„istr«tkon» should t.ke care to devote the \' 
resources necessary for the tl„ely and accurate accounting of program activities and I 
.expenditures, as the la„ provides. -Only thus can the coordination 'and i.prove„enc 
■of progra. pr^c,^ for t^e disadvantaged in higher education he fully accomplished. " 
_ .6. Ihl poor performance of EOP students at conminity colleges can be 
>lrectly tracad io Uck „f comprehensive supportive services. Every aH.rt ™,st 
he made to remedy this situatidn. • ' * ■ 

«* • • -'a "; ' 
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Instltutl^^^^^ New YoU State 

Opportunlty/Progyai^s,. 1972.1973 



Ci^y Driivier^ity^of New York 

Bernard M. Baruch College 

Brooklyn. College 
. ^Clty College 

Medgar Evers College 

HUnter College 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

Herbert Lehman College 

Queens College 

University Center 

York College ^ 
"^Richmond College^ 



Private Colleges and Universities 



I. Four- Year Programs 



^rd College 
I Canisius College. •* \ 
College of Mt. St. Vincent 
CoUegejbf Nes^ Roch'elle 
College of St. Rose 
- Colgate University- 
Barnard College ' . 
Coluabla College 
Cplumbia University-General jSt 
. Cotnell University 
,C.W,''^o8t. College 
Dowlirtg College ^ 
Elmira <;:ollege 
Fordham University 
flamiiton-JClrkland Colleges 
^ Hpbart/Wm. Smith College 
-/Hofstra University 
lona College 
Ithaca College 
Keuka College 
LeMoyne College 
Long Island Univer-sity 
Manhattan College 
Manh^tanville College 
Marist College 
Marymount^Manhattan College 
Marymount -Tarry town College 





■^7 



Mercy College,' 
Mt. St. Mary* College 
Nazareth College ' 
New York Inst, of Tech" 
(Old Westbury) 
New York ,Inst. of Tech. 

(New York) 
New York University 
Niagara University i 
Pace University, New Yo^k City 
Pace University, Westchester 
■Polytechnic lost. - Brooklyn 
^ Pratt Institute ) " 

Rensselaer Polytechnic /inst. 
Rochester, Inst, of Technology 
Rosary Hill College 
jlussell' Sage College. 
St.. John Fisher College " ' 
St. John's Universil^ 
St. Lawrence University.. 
Siena ..College 
Skidmore College 
Syracuse University 
Union College 
University of Rochester 
Utica College 
Vassar 
Wagner 



College 
CpUege 
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II, Two- Year Programs . 

College for Human Services 
Elizabeth ton College 
Harr;Lman College 
Junior College of Albany 
Mater Dei College 
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III, Part-Time Programs ^ « 

Malcolm King-Harlem Extension * ^ 
^ New Yjtk Inst, of Tech., Old Westbury 
Univetsity College of ^racuse University 



W. Consortia 



f / 



Associated Colleges of Mid-IfEidson A^ea 
Community Leadership Xonsortium 
Academic Opportunity Consortiuc^ 




C. State University of New York 

I. State Operated 'Universities and Callages 
-a) Four , Year Institi^tions 

1. University Centers ^ - 

, 1 / ' * 
. , \ ^ Albany 

^ ' Blng^iamton 

\ , Buffalo 

Stpny brook 



J 



2. University College^ 



Brockport 
. Buffalo 

Cortland 
^ Fredoqia 
- ' Geneseb 

Mt. Vernon . . 
New Paltz 

b) Speci/il Units 



College 6f Environmental Science 

and Forestry 
Maritime College 



/ 



V 



Old Westbury 
Oneonta 
\ Oswego 
Plattsburgh. 
Potsdam 
Purchase 



'Statutory Colleges at Cornell 
Upstate Medical Center * 
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c) AgiricuUural and li^echnicai^tleges 



Alfred- ^ 

C^nt<>n 

Cobleskill* 

Farmingdale 

Morri9vij.le 



II« Coiivnunlty Colleges 
Broome 

r 

Clinton ' 
Finger Lakes 
.Corning * 

Erie, City Campus 
Erie, North Campus- 
Fashion Institute of "l^echnology 
Ful ton-Montgomery - 
iGenesee 
•Herkimer 
Hudson Valley 



Jamestown 

Mohawk Valley 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Onondaga 

Rockland 

Schenec t ady^Coun ty 
Suffolk County 
Sullivan County 
Ulster County 
Uestchester 




